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a Book of* zen 
is like this: 





When we were asked, by the illustrator, to write this 
book, we right away said, "No". 




JD irst of all, any book on Zen starts out at a disadvantage. 
Zen cannot be described in words, it is an experience more 
basic than the level of conceptual thinking. It has to do with 
our innermost life, what the Zen masters call 

‘oim oKiqiHAl, fA ce, Befone 

our pAneHTS wene bokh" 

which is gone, as soon a? 

we analyse it. Zen is not something we can learn, or even 
become, because we are already it, we can only be it. 




Uecond, this is supposed 
to be a light book, but Zen is a 
heavy subject— personally, we 
think it may be the heaviest 
subject on the planet — it's 
about ultimate reality, 
liberation from pain and 
confusion, our greatest 
potential. 






feople 
devote their 
whole lives to it 
and are glad if 
they make even 
a little progress 
towards the 
possibilities of 
Zen. 
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JL hen there are a fe 
to what is called enlight 


themselves completely, 
they realize the unity ar 
whole universe. 



A fUNNY 

tki/^g Ha ppe^eb 

to we o/>j 

the way zo 

All - penvAdi^ig 
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A, 


jLJL.nd third, these enlightened masters are the only ones 
who should open their mouths at all about Zen. Anyone else 
is liable to make more confusion about it than less. We knew 
if we wrote this book, we could put in it only the most 
introductory information, that can be found in other books 
that were written by people with more experience than 
ourselves (and that's what we did). 
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Which brings us to the 
reason we finally decided to 
write it, the title. It's a very 
appropriate title, because 
Zen masters speak a lot about 
"beginner's mind". In Zen 
practice, we are trying to 
become beginners, to 
experience life without the 
interference of our whole 
accumulation of opinions 
and ideas. 


W\ 






JL his doesn't mean that we should be stupid, or in 
some kind of trance, far from it. The Buddhists count 
cognition as one of our six senses, and they definitely 
mean for us to know what's happening, but directly, the 
way things are reflected in a clear mirror. 
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. £3a§a**- 

or example, if we look at a tree, and we 
have beginner's mind, we won't have to get 
into a whole dialogue with ourselves about 
how it's an oak tree, there's a lot of them 
around here, once I fell out of a tree just like 
this one, maybe if I sell the oak dresser in my 
room I can go to Bermuda, and so on-we just 
see the tree. 
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Lnt*|hen, because all of our senses 
Me f^se to focus together, without 
distraction, we become aware of all 
kinds of things we otherwise 
wouldn't notice-we can even sense 
that the life in the tree is not so 
different from our own, and at that 
point, we are reaching a level of 
perception which the Zen masters 
call "intimacy", or "no separation" 
Zen teaches that when we are most 
aware, there is no feeling of 
separation between subject and 
object. Like the space inside and 
outside of a vase, we experience the 
space inside and outside of ourselves 
as continuous. 


N Ur*a Mojo, 

L 


SSL 


the man sees the A\ouf>itAiH 
the mountain sees the man 




l^Jen practice is for people 
who don't mind always being 
at the beginning, because 
every moment is new, which 
mean that we are new, 
because we are not separate 
from the moment. The Zen 
masters say that we should 
experience our lives as if for 
the first time, without any of 
our old fears and prejudices. 

If we can forget to protect our 
separate selves and let life in 
completely, we can have a 
really good time. 







JLhe word Zen is the Japanese 
translation of the Sanskrit word 
dhyana, which means meditation. 
Rather than observing numerous 
rules and studying holy scriptures, 
Zen Buddhists emphasize meditation 
as the path to enlightenment. ✓ — >. 


JLhis is not to say that some 
practitioners do not observe rules and 
read books. Some say that there are more 
books about Zen than about any other 
form of Buddhism. 





C! ommon to all Buddhist sects is the reliance on the 
unbroken transmission of Buddha's teachings from teacher to 
student. In this way, the original understanding has been 
continuously passed down for the last twenty-five centuries. 
Zen sects place a lot of importance on this authenticity; they 
all trace themselves back to Buddha. So we will start with him. 
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JL he historic data about Buddha's life do not 
completely agree. From sect to sect, his birth is 
placed anywhere from 983BC to 440BC. We will 
take the most accepted version and say that he 
was born in the 6th century BC and died in the 
5th century BC. From here on, this is the 
common legend. 
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BltdbhA?! Hot set. I'M pR \H ce ^AUrAMA* 


jLJuddha was born a prince into the royal 
family of the Sakya clan. 




he state his father ruled was situated on the slopes 
of the Himalayas on what today is the border of Nepal 
and India. Somewhat removed from the power wars 
between the other states in the valley of the Gangesh 
River, it enjoyed relative peace and prosperity. When 
Prince Gautama (that was Buddha's name) was born, 
there were many auspicious signs. One that worried his 
father was the prophecy of an old sage that Gautama 
would become a great holy man. Determined to have a 
successor to the throne, he surrounded the young 
prince with all the luxuries of palace life, and forbade 
him ever to leave the royal grounds. 
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1 hen finally, one day, he took his first excursion 
outside the palace. As he was being driven in his royal 
chariot, he encountered an ofd 
woman. Surprised at the sight, he 
asked his driver what had happened 
to her. He was told that everyone 
eventually gets old and feeble. 
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V-/ontinuing the ride, he came next to a sick person. 
To the prince's amazement, he was informed that 
everyone is subject to sickness. Then they drove past a 
procession carrying a corpse. 
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Vjl autama was deeply shocked to hear that 
every living being dies. While still immersed in this ^ 
disturbing revelation of sickness, old age and JbjQ| 

death, his chariot came upon an old man whose j 
eyes were glowing and who gently smiled at him. 



why is This cqah hxppy ^ 

in the cnibsrofMX This suffeRiNG?" 

> asked <3at/+a»via. j— — ^ 


■he is xhdY mxn: ™?ZLr. 
“he hxs seejsi The TRurh 
\ an 6 is liBeKXTed," 




-l.he prince made a 
firm decision to attain 
liberation. One night 
he left the palace, his 
wife and son, and 
became a wandering 
ascetic. He became an 
arduous practitioner of 
all kinds of austerities, 
but somehow he felt 
he wasn't getting 
anywhere. 
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w won't go here 
into the details of 
Buddha's later life, 
except to mention the 
incident which all 
schools of Zen 
consider to be the 
origin of the unique 
Zen viewpoint. 





r 
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ne day a large 
gathering was 
assembled on Vulture 
Peak and Buddha was 
expected to give a talk. 
Instead, he sat silently 
for a long time, and 
then lifted a flower, 
without saying a word. 
Everyone was 
dumbfounded. Only 
old Mahakasyapa 
smiled. He had 
experienced the great 
awakening. 
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/ tobKt i YitAte \ 

shown the Most puecious 
tneASune, spiftituxl , ^ 

an^ tkah s ce^i ben TaI . 
this I hxftb It 0V6K To you. 

s. o vef*ieilA&l€ MaHa^-A-S VA pA . 


7 Mahakasyapa became Buddha's successor. 




A, 


-CXt the age of eighty, Buddha died. His 
last words were, 


All composure rhisigs becxY. 1 " 

wonk out youK saIvation wnh diligence. 




Hejeft no written teaching. After his death, his 
disciples reconstructed his discourses and the story 
of his life from memory. Much of the Buddhist 
scripture dates from centuries later, and is usually 
considered to be the record of teachings that were 
passed down orally from generation to generation. 


I d uring his life, Buddha ordained many monks and nuns 
into a life of seclusion and contemplation, and this solitary 
mode of practice became widespread in the subsequent 
centuries, reaching out into Southeast Asia and China. 




In general, liberation was 
defined as the perception of the 
emptiness or nonsubstantiality of 
persons. Monks and nuns would 
analyse their bodies and minds and 
see them as composites of numerous 
transitory and interdependent 
phenomena. They would conclude 
that a person is not a self-sufficient 
entity and does not exist as the 
controller of the body and mind. r 




T 

-l.his insight would provide them with a basis 
for detachment from the world. The goal of this 
detachment Was Nirvana, a mental condition of 
unperturbed peace. 


A 

JuJuround 100 AD, a new interpretation of Buddhism 
emerged, which emphasized compassion. Its ideal was not a 
solitary life, but the path of the bodhisattva, the devotion of 
one's entire life to helping others. The bodhisattva vows to 
sacrifice even his or her liberation until all sentient beings 
are free from suffering. This new interpretation was called 
Mahyana, or the Great Vehicle, while the old way came to be 
called Hinayana, or the Lesser Vehicle. 




«Lhe founder ot Mahayana Buddhism was 
the great philosopher, Nagarjuna. He claimed 
that nothing affirmative or definitive could be 
said about ultimate reality. In this way, he tried 
to uproot the tendency to cling, however 
subtly, to the notion that the ultimate is an 
entity or a state existing in itself, separate from 
concrete experience. Thus, the understanding 
of emptiness was stretched to include both 
persons and phenomena. 



^.his Mahayana viewpoint was 
the basis of the new style of teaching 
which Bodhidharma, the First 
Patriarch of Chinese Zen (or Chan) 
Buddhism (and the 28th Patriarch of 
Indian Buddhism) brought to China 
from India. Many historians believe 
that Bodhidharma himself never 
existed, and that the lives of many 
teachers were combined into one for 
the purpose of tracing the source of 
various Zen lineages. But the legend 
is that he came from Ceylon to China 
around 520 A.D. At that time, 
Mahayana Buddhism was already £■ 
established in China. There were 
many universities where one could 
study Buddhist psychology and 
philosophy. It was Bodhidharma's 
insistence on meditation practice and 
the direct insight into the truth which 
caused the revolution in Chinese 
Buddhism and gave birth to Zen. 





Upon Bodhidharma's arrival in China, 
he went to see Emperor Wu, who was a 
generous patron of Buddhism, and a 
Mahayana practitioner himself. The 
Emperor said to Bodhidharma, 


I have bixilT many 
monasteries and 
univerSit teS. PttaSC 
tell me > what merit 
have X earned ? 


WH/\r 506 l/eR. 


mperor was dStoms 


KeJ. 


dorv'f knovv/, 


tt(X rvie, 
who are. 


came Bodhidharma's 
■|^ ,/< ^S s now famous answer. 


■ M’-itumi iiimui mi! mu us * 1 





this the Emperor was 
completely confused. Bodhidharma 
left, crossed the Yellow River to the 
state of Wei, where he sat in 
meditation for nine years facing a 
wall. The time was not right for his teaching. 


^)ne day, a monk 
came to visit him. It 
was Kuang, later to 
become Hui-ke, the 
Second Patriarch of 
Zen Buddhism. He 
implored Bodhidharma 
to be his teacher, but 
the First Patriarch 
ignored him. It was a 
bitter winter, and 
Kuang stood outside 
waiting, until he was 
knee deep in snow. 
Bodhidharma was still 
not convinced of his 
earnestness. 
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In despair, Kuang took his sword 
and cut off his right arm, and 
presented it to Bodhidharma. He 
begged for teaching, 




Towards the end of his life, he decided to return to 
India. He called his closest disciples before him to test their 
understanding. The first was Tao-fu. 










H ui-ke 
now became 
the Second 
Patriarch, and 
Bodhidharma 
left for India. 
He was quite 
old by then, 
some 

accounts say 
over one 
hundred and 
fifty years. 


D uring the time of the Third Patriarch, Seng-ts'an, Zen 
was strongly influenced by Taoism, a spiritual tradition, 
indigenous to Chinese soil, which had already flourished 
there for almost a thousand years. Based on the teaching of 
Lao-tzu, a contemporary of Buddha, Taoism emphasized the 
non-interference with the natural order of reality, which, he 
claimed, functions spontaneously. 





0ie wav is petzfecT like vasv spAce 
vjhene nothing is licking ANb nothing 
is i>i excess. 

indeed, it is due ro ouk choosing to 
Accept ok Kejecr th\t we bo not see the 
tKite NAtune of things, 
live fietthetz in the entAnglecnents of 
outett things 

Non \N WN& t feelings of emptiness, 
se senene in the oneness of things And 
such eruzoneous views will bisAppe^K 
by thecnselves. 

when YoutKY to stop activity to Achieve 

PASS I VI tY YOUK VCKY CffOKX fills YOU 
with Activity. 

as long as you KecnAin in one extnecne on 
the othen you will seven know oneness. 

i mAStert sengstAN 





/!jen did not become recognized as a 
distinct sect of Buddhism until the Sixth 
Patriarch, Hui-neng (638-713 AD). His 
appearance and style fully embodied 
the spirit of Zen and he began the period 
which became known as the Golden Age of Zen. 




H ui-neng grew up in 
the undeveloped south of 
China. He was quite poor 
and supported himself and 
his mother by selling fire 
wood. One day, in the 
street, he heard a monk 
reciting the Buddhist 
"Diamond Sutra." He 
experienced a deep 
awakening and decided to 
find a teacher. 


Having somehow provided for his mpther, he 
traveled to northern China to Master Hung-jen, the Fifth 
Patriarch of Zen and abbot of a large monastery with five 
hundred monks. 
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w when he arrived, the master tested 
him by expressing the common prejudice 
of the time, 




souz heKN Mosikies hhve 

yiO 

how bo you ex peer ro 

azzaw Bubdhxhoob? 


Young Hui-neng replied, 


chene may Be souzhewtus 

Aflb fiiojithenhteKS, Bur 
w rhe BuSbhx AAZWt£ 
theire Ait£ bistwczio^is. 


JL* 


*Jjie master was impressed, but could 
not allow the illiterate peasant to join the 
other monks, so he gave him mental labor 
as a rice pounder. 


-v -icivit e\^rv\. n\ot\xW& !r\a<A passed when the Fi + h 

Patriarch decided to look for a successor. He 
announced a contest, asking everyone to express 
his understanding in a short poem and post it on a 
wall of the monastery. Since all of the monks 
expected the oldest and most learned among them, 
Shen-hsiu, to win, his was the only poem to appear 
on the wall. It read, .. 

g/) 6 Y IS like A BOdh) Tttee ' 

' an6 the Ml Hi 

cMtefulir ** w| P e ch 
even* &ay 

an 6 \jst no dust aIi qht. 



TL poem expressed the style of meditating 
prevalent at that time. Thoughts and conflicting 
emotions were seen as a pollution of the mind, which, 
when prevented from arising would leave the mind clear 
to reflect reality as it is. Thus, mental quiescence was the 
primary goal for monks and nuns. Hui-neng, hearing 
about the contest, a^ed a monk to read him the posted 
poem and then to write out his answer {Hui-neng was 
illiterate, although he was said to quote many sutras 
eloquently). Hui-neng's poem went like this, 


the Bob Y is Hot like a Bobht ZK66, 
ANb zheize is j&hAWHOK Btughz. 
since everythin** & eMpzv 
to segin with, 

wherze can the bust Alight? 


.ui-neng had understood 
emptiness. His poem asserted that 
there can be no distinction made 
between phenomena, like thoughts and 
emotions, and the mind-awareness 
which reflects them. All the monks 
wondered who had dared to post this 
second poem, but the Patriarch knew 
that there was only one man at the 
monastery with this depth of 
understanding. 








.ui-neng put the robe and bowl on a rock and said to Ming, 



zhis Ko&e syMsohzes oun 
pxZKiAitchxl fxizh Ab>t> iz 
should sot Be ZAkeht by ponce, 
you ZAke iz if you wish . 



K 


3\^[ing tried to take it from the rock, but to his 
amazement, he was unable to lift it. Trembling, he said 
to H ui-neng, "I have not come for the robe and bowl. 
Please teach me." Hui-neng said, 


if you hxve comc yon zexchiftq, 
vbifik Nor of qoob an 6 evil. 

AZ zhis fiAQfsAefiZ, whxZ IS YOUK 
pKiqifjxl f Ace, which you 
zxb even sefone y owi Binzh ? 


nstantly, 
years of practice 
came to fruition 
for Ming and he 
attained 
enlightenment. 
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^3ne said, 

"The flag is 
moving." The 
other said, "The 
wind is moving." 
The Sixth Patriarch 
said, _. — - 










4JC/3&+ ■ s-*'JEj&n ; 




it is MeitheK the fl\$ 
ok the win£> tfiAZ is Movj/sig. 
1C IS YOUK M{N& ChAt Moves. 


JLhe abbot of this temple then called Hui-neng and asked 
for the Zen teaching. 


co see 6uau5m in life is 
due co confusion of zhouQhc 
r he eNliQhceNed see inzo che nexlicy 
of zhiN$s UNhAMpetied by ibexs. y 


mm 





£Ka6uaI e^\,\Q\ice^fAef4z piljg 


sabbe^i ethqhtewAefiZ 



Hui-neng traveled to the south where he spent most of 
his life teaching at the Pao-lin Monastery. Breaking with the 
tradition of using Sanskrit (Indian) terminology, his sayings 
spring entirely from his Chinese background and gave Zen its 
characteristic tone. His style became known as the "sudden 
enlightenment" or Southern School of Zen, in contrast to the 
"gradual enlightenment" or Northern School whose Sixth 
Patriarch was Shen-hsiu. 








/ 


H. 


! XXui-neng is credited with the 
jphrase, "seeing into one's own nature", 
(which is one of the best known and 
jmost used Zen lines. He emphasized 
[this seeing, which is an instantaneous 
event, over the gradual process of 
[development. His "Platform Sutra" says, 
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-^\.t that time, there was 
quite a dispute between the 
followers of the Northern and 
Southern Schools. Although 
Hui-neng and Shen-hsiu were 
friendly towards each other, it 
is said that some monks of the 
Northern School attempted 
an unsuccessful assassination 
of Hui-neng. 



syyy/s,ss 
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.ui-neng died at the age of 
1 seventy-six during the peak of 
■4*— Chinese culture under the Tang 
Dynasty. He had several thousand 
disciples who spread the teaching of 
his sudden enlightenment school. 
More than a hundred years after his 
death, Tsung-yuan, one of China's 
greatest writers, inscribed this on his 
tombstone: 




According to his bocsMNe,?iQ)i’&oi}ig 
i is xsALky, eMpzifiie$$ is she smdt,Afsd 
The uisKBAVS op shiMQS is VAST 

Aftd mmovAMle. he soughs shht humfl 

W&USZiS, Ifi ItS ® SQIftfllJIQS AS WSlX AS P 
The eptb, is rfioitouKjWfV oooOajjO does nos 
etectume mnpiaM, weeding- out, po& 
is Has iss r ooss m vh& which is s&nefje. 

1/ ;/ 
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Zljen Buddhists believe that the universe is a single, 
dynamic interdependent whole, and that the more distinctly 
we become ourselves, the more we realize that we each 
exist only in relation to this whole. Buddhism calls this 
interdependent condition "emptiness". Everything is caused 
by something, and in turn, is cause for something else. 
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nd nothing exists essentially. 



E 


verything can be broken down into 
parts, and those parts into more parts. 


E, 


Iven the human being is considered 
to be a constantly changing interplay of 
physical elements and psychological 
tendencies. Enlightenment in Zen is often 
called the "great death," meaning the 
death of these psychological patterns it 
calls the ego. As the ego dissolves, the 
perception of duality between subject and 
object also dissolves. 




(3 ne of the most subtle and most important 
points to understand in Zen doctrine is described 
in the line from the Heart Sutra "form is emptiness, 
emptiness is form." 


poRcn is ecnpziness, 

ecapzmess js poRm 



-Hlmptiness is not to be understood as 
something separate from or beyond our actual 
universe. It is the relative nature of all forms in the 
universe, in other words relativity itself, which is 
the emptiness of these forms. 







So a chair is a chair and it 
is also not a chair (although 
we can choose to call that 
particular pattern of atoms at 
that particular moment by the 
word chair) and a human 
being is certainly a human 
being (for example, he will 
react if pinched), but he is also 
not a human being but only a 
temporary vibrational design 
formed by his position in 
space and time. Zen teaches 


that our suffering begins 
when we impose upon this 
fluid, interdependent moment 
of experience the illusion of 
independent selfhood, and 
then attempt to protect this 
false selfhood from losing 
those imposed boundaries to 
the forces which surround it. 



Zjen says that all conflict 
arises from the illusion of 
multiplicity in a world which is 
actually completely unified 
and continuous. True 
enlightenment is the equal 
recognition of the oneness 
of all forms and of the 
uniqueness of each form. It is 
both complete realization and 
fulfilment of one's individual 
life and the realization 


that one has no separate 
existence, that one is the 
"ten thousand things" of the 
universe. A contemporary Zen 
master says that one must 
fully develop negative energy 
(no self) and positive energy 
(complete self) to attain the 
zero of perfect enlightenment. 
So while our ego is dying, our 
sensation and our knowledge 
of ourself is all the time 
becoming more vivid. 
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Ya took the 
wok&s night 

01VCA MY 

fAOUth P 






"O Brethen, the Mind-Reality has no 
definite form. It permeates and runs 
through the whole universe. In the eye it 
acts as sight; in the ear it acts as hearing; 
in the nose it acts as the sense of smell; 
in the mouth it speaks; in the hand it 
grasps; in the feet it walks. All these 
activities are originally but one single 
spiritual illumination, which diversifies 
itself into harmonious correspondences. 
It is because the Mind has no definite 
form of its own that it can so freely act in 
evervform." Master Rinzai 



ome Zen teachers . 
have described the universe! 
as one mind which 
expresses itself in many 
different forms. They say 
that when someone is 
enlightened his/her own 
individual mind reaches thi^ 
fundamental level of the 
one mind. 


T, 


he Buddhist principle that 
nothing exists independently or 
eternally has often been 


misunderstood. 


The Buddhists 
are ok ay, Tj-ity 
jus f hate lift/ 



luddhism has been accused of nihilism, the idea 
life is without value, but in fact Buddhists have a great 
appreciation and respect for our ordinary human life, 
everything in nature. They believe that everything has, or 
more correctly, everything is, Buddha nature, the 
manifestation of the one mind. 
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•l*his is why, when Bodhidharma, the First Patriarch 
of Zen was asked by the Chinese Emperor Wu, "What is 
the primary meaning of the sacred truth?", Bodhidharma 
said, "Limitlessly open, nothing is sacred." He could just 
have well have said that everything is sacred. 


IimizLcssLY opcw, 

NezhlHG 15 5 AC Red! 



[2en masters emphasize that the 
enlightened mind is just our ordinary mind, 
and that when we are most spontaneous, most 
honestly ourselves, then we are closest to 
utimate reality. Zen almost always describes 
ultimate reality in terms of our everyday, 
concrete reality. For example: 



nee a monk went to see Master Tung-shan (jap. 
Tozan), who was busy weighing flax. The monk asked 

whxz is BUtV>h a 'MA ritKt f 


The master immediately answered, 




wsbofA Viene the abiLicy to distinguish 

event soiztof good ANd evil; 
dhYAflA (ZAZen) MeANS thxt, though 
MAk-fN^ these distinctions, you k^majn 


wh.nl Lv uwcffecteb BY love onAVeitSION, 



XA-ft*. 



Ofnufe ® 




£-Jen teaches that the relative and the 
absolute interpenetrate each other 
everywhere in the universe, that is, every 
moment of our lives belongs to this 
oneness. The 9th century Zen master 
Hsuah-Feng (Jap. Seppo) said: 


you a fze Like those 
who, while iMM6KSeS 
in the ace an, 
extend them hj^ids 
cnyibj$ foR WAtefcs 
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JLt is said that when 
the Buddha attained 
his enlightenment 
under the bo tree, he 
exclaimed in 
amazement that all 
beings are inherently 
enlightened, we just 
don't know it. He 
taught that it is only 
our own confusion 
which veils from us our 
natural wisdom and 
goodness. 



tom Jiuiui i jiuj\ 


Here is how a twentieth century Zen 
master put it: 


yoiut min 6 can Be ccMpxtted to a mikkok^ 
which neglects evenythiNq thxt 
AppeAKS Befone it. ftwM the tme 
V on Beqifi to think, to feel,AN& to 
exenz youk will, shA&ows ak€ cxst 





ift: 



UPON YOUK Mlhld Which distort 1ZS 
Kef lectio ns. this condition we ca{ 1 
beluSlON, which IS the fundAMeNZAl 
sickness of Human seines, 

the Most serious effect of this sickness 
is zHaz itcKextes a sense of duAlitY, 
in cofiseaueNce of which you postulate 
•r And "Hot-f, the ZKUth is zHaz eveKY- 
zhifq is one, And this of course is not a 
NUM eniCAl one. f\lse\y seemq oneself 
Confronted BY A Would Of sepAKAZC 
existences, this is whAtcreAzes 
ANtAqoniSM, qreed, a H d, inevitABlv, 
suffering- 

z he purpose ofZAzen is to wipe away 
fron\ the Mind these sHaSows of 
SefileMeNZs so zhxt we can inzmAtely 
experience our soUBamzy with All 
life . \ove And coMpASSion then 
NAZUKAllY And SponZAncOUSlY flow forth 
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H uddhism teaches that we project our own fantasies 
onto our real circumstances. Real circumstances become 
clear to us only after we attain enlightenment. Until then, 
we may regard life as a dream, as the conjuring of our 
imagination, from which, hopefully, we will one day awake. 



uman distortion of reality, the Buddhists say, arises 


from three main habits: 



hat is, by denying or manipulating any irritating 
situation, we sabotage the fullness of our experience. As one 
contemporary Zen master said, "Zen is the completion of 
meaning." The fullness of our experience, this meaning, is 
beyond conceptual interpretation. 



U 
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zen is t he cosAplevioN Of bAexnmq 





i* 


JL*/uddhists 
believe that our 
lives unfold 
according to a 
natural law of 
cause and effect 
which they call the 
law of karma. This 
means that our 
circumstances are 
the result of our 
past actions, and 
even our 

thoughts. So even 
though life flows 
as automatically as 
a river flows or as 
the seasons 
change, our future 
is always shaped 
by the way we 
choose to act in 
the present. The 
more we can see 
through our 
greed, anger and 
ignorance, the 
more satisfying are 
our circumstances. 
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en is very practical. It's not a philosophy — in 
fact, most of its teaching is aimed at getting us 
to shift our focus from abstract understanding 
to a more thorough experience with our whole 
mind. This includes every level of sensation, 
emotion, intuition, and reason at one time. 


zhe ZRA-dizwNxl 
SescRipZioN 

of ze si 

AZZKIBUZed zo 
BodhibhAfcMA is: 



A $peC) At ZKAN5M15S10U 
outside the scmpTunes 


no dependence 

on wends And Lezceics 

drnect pointing 

to the kcaI pen son 

seeing into onc's NAZune 

a ni> ArrAijJM€.wr op BuddliAhood, 




£jen teachers are always trying to free their students 
from the trap of intellectual analysis and to deepen their 
actual living experience. Here's a story on this theme: 


ne day, four traveling monks came 
to visit Master Hogen. They asked if they 
might build 3 fire in his yard to warm 
themselves. While they were building the 
fire, Hogen heard them discussing 
subjectivity and objectivity. He joined 
them and said, 

hene is a bic; stone. 

So you considen it 
to se inside on 
outside of youti MiNd ? 
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The Buddhis't viewport' 
is zHa T evenyZhiNCf is 

AN OBjeCZlflCArtON Of 
MIN<$, 50 1 -would s Ay 
. rhAT The .STONe /S 

iNsi<3e My min( 5. 







youj? minc 5 must feel 

veizy heA-vy if you 
Afee c Aizny lt^q AKouNd 
a szoue like zhAtf 


$4 


mmm 



... observed 
Hogen. 


wmmm 



T hi s story also shows 
that when you are 
enlightened, you realize 
that there is no inside or 
outside of the mind. 








joriki 


Ti 


.his is the balancing and unifying of the mind. 
A person with lots of joriki feels like, and is, a 
powerful mass of energy. Both spontaneity and 
self-control come from joriki, and some people 
develop healing or telepathic ability. Joriki is 
considered the indispensable foundation 
of Zen practice, but by itself, a long way 
from enlightenment. 



kenslio 


I so cajU c/; 




satori I 


jnLlthough the preparation for this insight is 
gradual, the actual Satori experience is said to 
be a sudden and abrupt event, and varies in its 
depth of clarity according to the ripeness of 
the student. Satori cannot be described; it is a 



little easier to say what it's not. Satori is not 
forcibly holding the mind still or inducing a 
hypnotic or trance-like state. It is super 
alertness. It is something like the brightest 
idea you can have, but without the idea. 








jSatori is not a product of the intellect. It 
involves the wisdom of our whole body- 
feeling-mind organism. That wisdom is always 
there. In Satori, whatever illusions have been 
veiling it from our direct perception suddenly 
fall away. Hui-neng said: "In original nature 
itself there is wisdom and because of this, self- 
knowledge. Nature reflects itself in itself, 
which is self-illumination not to be expressed 
in words." 



JL he moment of Satori has come to people, 
usually after years of work, in many different ways: 
during meditation practice, or in daily life, triggered 
by some vivid sight or sound, or in dialogue with a 
Zen master, such as in the famous anecdote in which: 
A student said to the master, "I feel as though I 
have been raising a goose in a bottle. Now the goose 
is so big that I can't get it out without either breaking 
the bottle or harming the goose." The master said to 
the student, "Sir, it's out!". Hearing this, the student 
instantly awakened to reality. 














zcizeii 



.Probably most Zen practitioners would agree that the 
most important part of their practice is meditation, called 
zazen. Zazen is usually done sitting on a cushion with the 
back straight and the legs crossed. The right hand is held 
about two inches under the navel with the palm upward, the 
left hand rests in the right, also palm upward, and the tips of 
the thumbs are touching. The eyes are half closed with the 
gaze relaxed, focused neither inward or outward. 



‘ ' ‘ * ' ' * tyfi 
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jA-ttention is focused just below the navel 
(called the Hara), which relaxes the body and 
steadies the mind, making it easier to stop the 
habitual babble in our heads (in India, they say 
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that the mind is like a mad monkey). 





'the o\6 zeN 
saks reus 5 ay 
zhxz we 
should siz 
with no B le 
szneuqth like 
A Qnexz pine 
znee or aw 

IRON MOUNTAIN!, 


The 4 Basic 
Techniques of zazen 


i- counting the BKexrhs 

This meditation is usually given to a beginning student. 

Either the inhale or the exhale is counted from one to ten. If 
any thought other than the count arises, you have to stop 
wherever you are and go back to one. 

For example — 

^ r rj inhale, exhale, one 

1 i ^ * °) ! ° inhale, exhale, two 

1 inhale, exhale, wow, I've 

actually stopped thinking, 
nnTK damn . . . 

| i A inhale, exhale, one 

A and so on, sometimes for 

several years, until the "mad 
monkey" finally settles down. 


some 'teAchens say thxt the thoughts 

themselves xne Not a pnoslem, it is possisle 
to let the thoughts come a n 6 go without 
c ;ettwg distnxcted BY them, hui-Nevg 
exiled this stexdy A'rreNriow “nov- xwdiug 
min< 3 ” m€awinc) thxt the min 6 ueven gets 

stuck. Ahiywhene, so it is sometimes txuqht 
thxt AS l oNq AS 
you CAN COUNt 
fKOM lv OlO 

bkc xt hs without 

1,005 wq ZKACk 

You can keep going. 


let's Not Be 
too sissy ABOUt 
Having thoughts* 



z- fottowwg zhe BKeAThs 

This is a slightly more advanced practice. 
The student is now instructed to remain 
constantly aware of the breath without 
counting. In zazen, the breath is always 
allowed to follow its natural rhythm, but as the 
practice progresses, it automatically becomes 
slower and deeper and more even . 



j-shikA^'TAZA 

T 

JL his is sometimes said to be the most 
difficult, most advanced type of zazen. It 
is just simply sitting without any object of 
concentration. Sometimes it is begun by 
imagining oneself to be in a 360 degree sphere 
of awareness, but even that image must 
eventually be given up. Shikan-taza is often 
compared to the alertness of someone 
involved in a life or death sword fight. Most 
important is to sit in the faith that this "just 
sitting" can and does naturally unfold to total 
self-realization, called Buddhahood. 



t 






.oan is a style of 
practice so uniquely Zen 
that the two are almost 
synonyms. The main task 
for a Zen teacher is to 
awaken the student to the 
presence of the Absolute. 


.t the moment the student is ready to 
actually open his eyes to the truth, the master 
would not hesitate to use any word, shout, or 
even deliver a blow to push the student over 
the edge. 


.oans are the documents of 
these interactions between 
masters and students. The 
emphasis of the koan is always 
on the ultimate question, which 
can be stated as ; 

who AM 1 ? ** 




*0*1* 
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wHaz is the ABSoLutt? 
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It is said that there are three essential 
qualities which enable one to solve the 
koan : 



.IProbably the most famous of all Zen 
koans is Joshu's Mu: 


A monk asked Master 
Joshu, dO€5 A dOC, 

\lAV€ BUddhA' NATURE i 


Joshu answered, 

MU/ 




jL he monk was 
immediately 
enlightened. 


H ere are Master Mumon's famous 
words of advice for people working on 
Mu: 

conc£nzkaz<: Your whole self, wizh its 

360 BONe'S ANd JOINTS ANd 34,000 poKtS, 

s' 

into mu maIunr; y'oux whole Body a solid 
III Mp Of douse, C S AV ANd Nl^ht, Without 
CCA 51 NC f , keep dfCZfNC INTO. it. BUZ dONZ 
zaIcc it as ''NorhiNc;NtSS"oK as Scinq" 

OR A 5 "NON - BcINd ' 

iz sausz ts t like a teed - hoz ikon t>ALL 
which y’ou Havc culpcd dow M anr s 
which you ZKY to vo as i z up buz cannoZ. 

you Must exziNituish aLI deLusnz 
thoughts ANd feeliNdS you h\ve 
up to the pKCsenZ cherished- 
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Ap ZZR A CcKlXIN period op <uch cffOKZ^" 

MU u’lLL COM6 CO pRUIZIOSI , ANd //M5JtV AWi) 

our will Become owe sura/CA ILy. you will 
zh ew se Like a ^uMb’ maw who Has /za£a~ 
c s RcAm Awd zhes/ AWAkeNS. you will fewow 
youR>elp oNd fo\i yourself osily. i 

CheM aLL Of A SUdbcN. mu will ■ 
pfvc'Ak Op€ W AW^ ASTON tsk zklZ 

heAVZNs Awd shAke che eAKzh . 



It is said that Master Mumon himself 
worked on the koan Mu for six years. Finally, 
one day, upon hearing the monastery drum, he 
realized the Great Enlightenment. 

JK^oans are grouped into five categories which 
represent progressive stages of enlightenment: 


bhxrtMAhKVA on hosshlH 


koans are 
devised to 


give the student a first insight into ultimate reality. 



koans further differentiate 


unreal experience. 


between real and 




$0N$eN 


l 1 koans penetrate the words 
of the Patriarchs. 


HA-HZO 

' . I or "difficult to pass through" koans 

dissolve dualistic notions of having attained 
enlightenment. 


five RAKjkS 

lam the peak of formal practice of 
koans. Through them one may realize the spontaneous 
unity of Absolute and Relative. 


mastcr. k^kuiN wore, ReCjAKdlNC; 
r he zoNe a n 6 pnocess op koxN wotik* 

... )z is Like x man who is seekiNCf fish . 
he m use fjizsz of a IL look in the \vaZ6r. 
fish A tic A fKoSuCZ Of the WAZcR ; 

ouzside the wazzr zhetze arc no fish. 

)usz so, you who wish zo seek Buddha 
MUSZ fltiSZ Of A ll look INZO fOUR OWN 

min6. B-uddhA is a pRoducz Of zhe min6 
outside zhe min6 zhetze is no BudSliA- 




^)nce the koan practice is completed, the 
student proceeds to an examination of the ten 
precepts, which he or she vowed to keep 
when first formally entering into Zen training. 
The precepts can now be seen from an 


enlightened perspective as the spontaneous 
manifestation of one's true nature. 


10 Precepts: 


look 

fXMtllXR? 





Not taking intoxicants 

Not speaking 
of others’ faults 

Not slandering others 
by praising yourself 




Not coveting 





Not being angry 


Not insulting the 
Three Treasures (the Buddha, 
his teachings, the 
Zen community). 



Of course, zazen can be practiced at home, but many 
people prefer to sit formally in a monastery or zendo 
(meditation room). Formal Zen practice is quite formal, 
aiming to subdue the student's willful ego and habitual 
desires for comfort and escape. The precision required in the 
various Zen rituals develops harmony in the mind and body, 
and unifies the student's concentration. The description 
given below is only one version of Zen training, each school 
does it a little differently. 
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J-Jntering the zendo, the student bows, placing the palms 
of the hands together. In Japanese Zen, this is called gassho. 
Then there is another bow in front of one's cushion. First you 
bow towards the cushion, representing your respect for your 
true self, and even your not so true self for getting to the 
zendo (it's usually about 5:30 in the morning at this point; 
then there's another sitting in the evening), and then you 
bow away from the cushion towards your fellow students 
(affectionately called Zennies). 




fter everyone has sat 
three bells are sounded, anr 
zazen practice begins. Thos< 
three bells give everyone ; 
chance for one last scratch o 
cough, because Zen sittinj 
requires absolute silence anc 
stillness. Generally there is ; 
monitor at the front of thi 
zendo, whose job it is t< 
holler if anyone moves 





roslii 


I I 

lo uring the sitting, the students can go for interview 
with the teacher (called Roshi). The teacher-student 
relationship is considered very important in Zen. On 
entering the interview room, the student bows at the 
door and again in front of the teacher, then sits down 
in front of her or him (eyeball to eyeball) to be 
thoroughly psyched out, encouraged, scolded, 
advised, ignored or possibly hit with a wooden stick, 
depending on what is needed at that moment to 
further the student's realization. If you've had, or 
think you've had, kensho, your experience must be 
validated by the teacher, who will probably know the 
minute you walk in the room, and who can give you 
certain "test questions" which reveal the depth of 
your understanding. 


“AMV eu l ; qhtM eNT which 

K£QJLL1K6S TO B6 AUtheHZKAted, 

certified, neeoqNizeb, 

cougnAtulAzed, \s(a$ yet) 

a fAlse, on At leAst 

iftcofAplt'te oNe," 

— R.H.Slytk/ 




kyosaku — — - — 

— -tr 

•Ll Iso during the sitting, at most zendos, 
either the teacher or a monitor will walk 
around the room carrying a wooden stick 
called a kyosaku. In some monasteries, the 
monitor will surprise, if not shock, a sitter by 
hitting him or her from behind without 
warning. In others, students ask to be hit by 
placing the palms together in gassho. Then the 
monitor also bows and delivers a swift, 
carefully aimed blow to each of the student's 
shoulders. Then both the student and the 
monitor bow again. It helps if they've both 
seen the movie in which Mifune strolls 
serenely down the road with several arrows 
stuck in his back. Why would anyone ask to be 
hit? The kyosaku actually benefits zazen 
practice in several ways. It is a relief, after 
sitting motionless for a long time, to get some 
circulation going in the shoulders. It is an 
excellent cure for sleepiness. And nothing 
disrupts an engrossing daydream quite like a 
whack with a wooden stick. Some people have 
;ven experienced satori when a timely kyosaku 
penetrated their last bit of resistance. It is said 
p that to be effective, the kyosaku must be 
wielded with a mixture of. compassion, power 
and wisdom. However, it is also said that in 
some monasteries in Japan, if a monitor breaks 
a kyosaku on someone's shoulders, he (the 
monitor!) is rewarded with a bottle of sake. 



t 




the end of the two periods of sitting, 
there is the chanting of the Four Vows: 


SCNZieuZ S£fN<55 
ARC NUMBCRleSS, 
i vow to SAve zheM. 
Sesizes 

ARC IHCxhAUSUlBle. 

( VOW TO puz AW £bi b 

zo zhe\\. 
zhe dhxKMAS 
arc soundless, 
i vow zo mx szen zheM. 
zhe BuSShx way 



*JL he vow to save all other sentient beings, 
even before you save yourself, distinguishes 
Mahayana Buddhism (the great vehicle) from 
Hinayana Buddhism (the lesser vehicle). Zen 
came out of Mahayana Buddhism. Compassion 
towards all forms of life is considered to be 
inseparable from enlightenment, the 
experience of the fundamental oneness of the 
universe. H 



makyo 


Some people go through a phase of practice in 
which they begin to have visions or other kinds of 
hallucinations. This is not at all considered to be an 
exalted state in Zen. It is called Makyo, the product 
of the subconscious mind which has been stirred by 
intensive zazen. One is advised to recognize its 
illusory nature, and then ignore it. In a deeper 
sense, any of our ideas or images which prevent us 
from seeing ultimate reality are called makyo. 




drums 
8e bells 


A 



fter sitting is over in the 
evening, a seriessof drums 
and bells are played and 
this encouraging message is 
recited by the monitor: 


let m £ Respectfully you. 

lift dtAZll Alit Of 

SUpK€M6 IMpOlZZANCc, 

riMc pAsses swifLy 
OppOHZllNIZy is losz. 
tA ch of us m usZ szKivt 
to awaUcn, M\-AkeN. 
zx ke heed. do noz sqiiANdez you* 



,, ro. 
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work 




rork, usually manual labor, is traditionally an 
important part of Zen practice. People living in 
monasteries clean the buildings, cultivate the 
grounds and wash an inordinate number of 
dishes as part of their daily activity. (The 
cooking is usually done by someone advanced 
in his or her practice, and "Cook" is a very 
respected position.) The tradition of hard labor 
probably started when Zen was emerging in 
China. Those entering a monastic life did not 
pay taxes, so tough work was necessary to 
fend off tax evaders. But, also, it was, and is, 
an excellent way to subdue an overactive 
intellect and to develop virtues like humility 
and endurance. 



he man credited with establishing "work practice" in 
the Zen schedule is Po-chang Huai-hai, an 8th century Zen 
master who coined the phrase, "a day without work is a day 
without food." Today Po-Chang might be called a 
workaholic. When he had grown quite old, his students 
became worried that he would make himself sick by working: 
so much and contrived to hide his garden tools. No problem, 
the old master simply stopped eating until his tools were 
returned to him. 




sesshin 



^ne week out of every 
month, there is an intensive 
called sesshiri. Zazen is 
increased to nine or ten hours 
a day, meals are taken formally 
in the zendo, students are not 
allowed to talk or to look 
around at each other, and 
intellectual activities like 
reading and writing are also 
forbidden. The Roshi gives a 
talk every day of the sesshin in 
which some koan or other 
aspect of Zen practice is discussed. 


f/**t uvninttUtctual j; 
Jiscussie* wiM 

C rr> Cj&ffi * i 
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,n some monasteries in China and Japan, sitting 
continues even through the night. The monks are provided 
with "chin rests," which is a very refreshing way to sleep, 
especially for the chin. 



jukai 


cl 


QJ ukai is a ceremony which officially marks a 
person's entrance onto the path of Zen Buddhism. 

The student is usually given a dharma name by the 
teacher, and a rakasu, a rectangular piece of cloth 
which hangs from a band around the neck. In some 
schools, the students sew their own rakasus, chanting 
the mantra Namu Dai Butsu (I am one with the great 
Buddha) with every stitch. The new Zen Buddhists 
vow to obey the precepts and to become one with the 
Three Treasures. There are also ceremonies for 
becoming monks or nuns, and for receiving the 
transmission, in which one becomes a roshi with the 
authority to teach the Buddha dharma. 




m¥^ 


at *!#® 1 ^ 
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religion ? ? 


£Jen may be the only religion which 
encourages the student to outgrow religion. 
Although Zen training demands enormous 
dedication, reverence and discipline, once a 
student has attained enlightenment, and that 
realization has been confirmed by the teacher, 
he or she is expected to have "seen through" 
the outer forms of rules and rituals. It does not 
matter then if one remains in the monastery or 
goes off alone as long as one is free of 
attachment to all images, even images of the 
Buddha^ The very famous 9th century Master 
Rinzai said, "I look for the one who stands 
alone." And a contemporary Roshi says, "I am 
waiting for the moment that I can push you off 
the cliff and you can climb back up by 
yourself." Master Rinzai said that all the 
Buddhist teachings are "expedient means, 
temporary remedies for curing diseases." All 
forms even the most respected, are relative 
and temporary. 


' *1 




if* you Mee'C 
'the Buddhx.hll hit* 
Bur WOT UWTtl, 
you M66T hlM X 







Here we are back in China. It is the 8th ceptury and the 
golden age of Zen has begun. The followers of Hui-neng's 
sudden enlightenment style have multiplied like mushrooms 
after the rain. Everyone is trying hard to find new ways to 
induce a sudden breakthrough into the enlightened state of mind. 






The most prominent figures in this group are Ma-tsu 
( 709 - 788 ) and Shih-tou ( 700 - 790 ). 


Ma-tsu 




M a-tsu was the 

inventor of almost all 
famous "hard" Zen 
methods. Punches, kicks, 
and even beatings, and 
deafening shouts were his 
most favorite. 


SMti-tou 



H is contemporary, 
Shih-tou, was quite the 
opposite. He preferred 
gentleness. 
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JSoth became a decisive 
influence in the course of 
Zen's history; Ma-tsu's 
descendants founded two, 
and Shih-tou's three of the five 
"houses” or sects that Zen had 
at its peak. Together, they 
produced an all-star bunch of 
Zen masters. It is remembered 
that Ma-tsu alone had one 
hundred and thirty-nine 
enlightened disciples. 



(Baso, in Japanese) 

/ v 


Shih-t’ou 

(Sekito, in Japanese) 


Tung-shan 

(Tozan) 


Po-chang Huai-hai 
(Hyakujo) 


Nan-ch’uan 

(Nansen) 


Huang-po 

(Obaku) 


Ts’ao-shan 

(Sozan) 


Dogen 


Chao -chou 
(Joshu) 


Lin-chi 

(Rinzai) 



There was a saying at the time: "In Kiangsi, the 
master is Ma-tsu; in Hunan the master is Shih-tou. 
People go back and forth between the two and those 
who never meet either master are completely ignorant." 
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i he two styles of Zen existing today, the Rinzai and the 
Soto, are basically the styles of Ma-tsu and Shih-tou 
respectively. 



M; 


-LVXa -tsu felt that since the original mind is inherent in 
everyone, all that was necessary was to awaken the student 
to its presence. Here is how he used to do it: 


■ * -Jr- < r 


■ . f ■; * rV ^ 1 L ' . ; * ^ -,^ t , & -1 1 * V v’:W t J^,jr 


A monk asked Ma-tsu 
for the primary 
meaning of Zen. 



M, 


JVJLa -tsu knocked him down to the ground, saying, 

'If I don't strike you, the whole country will laugh at me." 






The monk was 
enlightened on 
the spot. 








V-/nce Master Ma-tsu was lying on the 
road with his legs outstretched. A monk 
came by pushing a cart and requested that 
he draw back his legs so that he could pass. 


What is stretcheJ 
out should not be 
drawn back 3 gain. 


said Ma-tsu. 


What goes -foriA/arJ 
should not retrea-t 
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••• replied the monk and pushed the cart 
over the master's legs. 





M a-tsu returned to the 
monastery hall, grabbed an axe 
and yelled, "let the one who 
injured me come forward." 
Without hesitation, the monk 
came forward and exposed his 
neck. An approving Ma-tsu put 
down the axe. 



^Hlventually Nan-ch'uan got the 
transmission from Ma-tsu (also called the mind 
seal) and went off to become a famous Zen 
master. He stayed for thirty years in the 
monastery which he built himself in the 
Anhwei province of Northern China. Some say 
that he never went out of the monastery in all 
those years. There are many recorded 
interactions between him and his most famous 
disciple, Chao-chou (Jap. joshu). Although 
probably the most brilliant team in Zen history, 
their line ended quickly with Chao-chou who 
never found a successor. 


When Chao-chou was still a novice, 
he approached Master Nan-ch'uan and 
asked, 


is the way?" 



u onbifr AK-Y Mifld 

is zhe WAV/' 



"how should 
i puKsue \*c? 




asked Chao-chou. And Nan-ch'uan said: 

"if You Move 
ZOWAKbS it 
it Moves away / 



/"*- - 


then HoWcaNI 

a ttAin knowledge of it f 



*zhe way does Hot Belong f\/ 

vo knowing on not- knowing. } K 
knowing is delusion; ' 

not -knowing is bIa nk consciousness. 

J when you hxve ttexllY riexcheb 
the tyzue WAY BeYond All douBt 
You will find It AS VA St Anb > 

Boundless as owten spAce? c f 


V^/hao-chou stayed with Nan-ch'uan for forty years 
until Nan-ch'uan's death. He then spent twenty years 
freely wandering across China until he finally settled on 
Mt. Chao-chou (in Japanese, Joshu), the name by which 
he is remembered today. During this time, his fame 
spread far and wide. Here are some anecdotes from his 
teaching career: 





V*/ne day he fell down in the snow and 
cried out, "Help me up, help me up!" A monk 
ran over and lay down beside him. Chao-chou 
got up and walked away. 

(If you can guess who learned what in the 
above situation, you are doing better than the 
authors). 






^)nce a monk 

""'X begged Chao-chou to 
X. tell him the most 

important principle in 
Zen. Chao-chou 
excused himself, 
saying, 

"t hAveto^o/jow 
A N& wxke WATeK. 
just thifsik, even such a 
tKifh^jg thing, i hAve 
to bo im penson*/-\ 







C^hao-chou stayed 
for forty years on his 
mountain. He died 
there at age 120, 
leaving no successors. 




M a-tsu s line was 
continued by Po-chang 
Huai-hai. Huai-hai is 
credited with the 
invention of monastic 
Zen. By uniting the 
monastic rules of both 
Hinayana and 
Mahayana Buddhism, 
he set a firm 
foundation which has 
enabled Zen to 
continue until the 
present day. 


H e introduced 
obligatory work, a 
smart political move at 
a time when there was 
growing resentment 
towards the tax-exempt 
Buddhist monks and 
nuns. He rejected 
begging as their 
primary means of 
support and attempted 
to make the 
monasteries self- 
sufficient. He was a 
prolific writer on Zen 
teachings. 








y///f/////A 



H ere is an 
example of his 
writings: 


the sAtu tie of the as so lute is voided 
yet siot void, how so ? the MAKvelous 
“susstANce" of the Absolute, Having 
neither foRM sior shnpe, is therefore 
un6i scoveRABle, hence it is void. 
Nevertheless, thxt iMMAteriAl, , 
foKMless “ sufstANce" contAlNS 
functions as NUfieHous as the sANds 
of the qANQes, functions which 
Respond usfA ihnqlY to ciKCunstANces, 
so it is Also bescrmed as not void. 





Li 


lin-Chi (in Japanese, 

Rinzai — -we will continue to 
use his Japanese name since 
it is so well known), the 
founder of the Rinzai sect, 
was a descendant of Master 
Huai-hai. He was a very wild 
fellow, as we can see from 
the description of his first 
enlightenment experience. 

Rinzai studied with Master 
Huang-po (Huai-hai's 
successor) for three years 
but was not satisfied with 
his own progress. 

TV head monk suggested that he go 
to see the master himself. So Rinzai went 
to Huang-po and asked the standard 
question, "What is the meaning of 
Bodhidharma coming from the West?" 



Huang-po knocked him to the ground with his stick. 
Rinzai picked himself up and walked out in confusion, not 
knowing what to make of this answer. 





Th, head monk advised him to try again. He did, 
twice more, but the answer was the same. Demoralized, 
he announced that he was leaving the monastery. 
Huang-po then directed him to a neighboring Zen 
teacher named Ta-yu. When Rinzai related his 
experience with Huang-po to Ta-yu, Ta-yu's comment 
was, "How compassionate Huang-po is. He was just 
trying to relieve you of distress." Hearing this, Rinzai 
suddenly had a deep awakening to his original nature. 
He could not contain himself. He jumped up and down, 
exclaiming, "Huang-po's Zen is very simple, there's 
nothing to it!" 



' "V 

JLou scamp," said Ta-yu, "a minute 
ago you said that Huang-po's Zen was 
impossible to understand, now you say 
there's nothing to it. What have you 
realized? Speak at once!" At this, Rinzai 
punched Ta-yu in the ribs three times. Ta- 
yu kicked him out, saying, "Your teacher 
is Huang-po, so you are no concern of 
mine." 
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Rinzai bowed deeply and said, 


Rinzai went right 
back to Huang-po 
who greeted him 
at the gate with, 

AK€N , t' you. vxck 

A It'C'cle SOON ? 

you )usz 


it is secAuse 
op youR. fetwc^Mess 
zh at i Rezunued 
so quickly. 


«Lhen Rinzai related to 
Huang-po his encounter with Ta- 
yu, Huang-po said, "What a big 
mouth that old man has. The 
next time I see him, I'll give him 
a taste of my staff." Rinzai yelled, 
"Wait! I'll give it to you right 
now." And he slapped the old 
master's face. . - 



7 ' 


X.he startled Huang-po said, "This crazy 
monk is plucking the tiger's whiskers." 





Eom here on, Rinzai and Huang-po had many sparkling 
encounters until Rinzai set out on his own, equipped with 
the transmission and a repertory of punches and shouts, his 
favorite teaching devices. 




e was a true descendant of 
Ma-tsu, firmly believing that all 
one needs for enlightenment is 
the courage to leap into it. 


“huASkj-po's zeu 
is ve&y simpler, 
'chene ’5 fJoz:hiuc 

t/" / 

'uo i !( 


H is harsh style got popular partly because it reflected 
the state China was in at the time. It was 845 and the 
mounting antagonism towards Buddhism finally burst. 
Buddhism was accused of destroying the family (Buddhist 
monks and nuns were celibate) and with it the ancestral line 
so preciously guarded in this patriarchal society. Buddhism 
reduced the number of people paying taxes and the number 
of men able to serve in the army. Furthermore, Chinese 
nationalism was on an upward swing and Buddhism was 
resented as an Indian import. The Chinese invested the same 
vigor in exterminating Buddhism that they had put into 
establishing it a few centuries earlier. 
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Of all the Buddhist sects in China at 
that time, only Zen, able to exist without 
monasteries or religious paraphernalia, 
survived the persecution. 


/ 





It was in this atmosphere 
of "roughing it" that Master 
Rinzai acquired the nickname, 
"General". Rinzai died in 866, 
still in his fifties, an early age 
for a Zen master. Some 
attribute this to the poverty in 
which he spent his entire life. 
His students collected his 
sayings into the Rinzai Roku 
{the Record of Rinzai), 
the first collection of koans 
in Zen history. 




So far we have focused on the descendants of Ma- 
tsu. But the line of Shih-tou produced some 
extraordinary masters as well. Among them, Masters 
Tung-shan (Japanese, Tozan), 807-869, Yun-men 
(Unmon), 862-949, and Fa-yen (Hogen), 885-958, 
founded their own schools. Yun-men's descendants 
compiled the Blue Cliff Record, the largest collection of 
koans. But today, only Master Tung-shan's line is still 
alive as the Soto Zen sect. 


T u 


ung-shan was a contemporary of Rinzai's 
but educated in the Shih-tou style, his teaching 
techniques were very different. He emphasized 
zazen practice and he was fond of metaphoric 
language to talk his students out of their 
entanglements. He is credited with a famous 
Zen poem, describing the enlightened realm of 
openness and spontaneity. Here's one stanza: 



^ the maw of wood sin<;s, 
The woman of szoNe 
qezs up an6 6an ces, 

This CANNOT Be doN6 
py PASSION OK l,exKN)N5, 
\T CANNOT Be doNe 
py leeASOWtwcj. 



JE^Lis successor, Ts'ao-shun 
(Jap. Sozan), picked up his style 
with ease, as we can see from 
their parting exchange. 


■f! “whetie 

' YOU 



how caw Veil (jo w - 

whetie it's 
chxwqeless ? 


"i qo wheat K's 
chANCteless:' 





MV GOING 

| 15 MO 

ch ANG e 


-l.his gentle style and insistence on 
meditation gave the Soto sect the name "silent 
illumination path," while the Rinzai sect 
became known as the "introspecting the koan path.' 





: j = 
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ut times were changing and the decline of Zen in 
China was inevitable. After the fall of the Tang dynasty 
(907), China went through war-torn years known as 
the Five Dynasties. Then, during the Sung dynasty 
(960-1127), there was a surge of intellectualism and 
"high culture". Zen degenerated into an object for 
study and analysis. With the Mongol invasion of 
China, (1279-1368), Zen was almost obliterated due to 
the Mongol preference for Tibetan Tantric Buddhism. 
In the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), Zen became mixed 
with the Pure Land School of Buddhism which 
promised an after-death salvation in the heaven of the 
Amida Buddha. By that time, Zen had already become 
firmly established in Southeast Asia and Korea. In 
these countries, as well as in Taiwan, the Pure Land 
influence is still present in Zen. 
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However, Japanese Zen is closer to the original Zen, 
because it was transplanted during the Sung dynasty, 
and then developed in a fairly isolated environment. 
Here is how it happened: 






he first person to bring Rinzai Zen tj 
Japan was Master Eisai (1141-1215). He was 
Mahayana Buddhist monk who went to Chid 
in 1191 to study Zen. Upon his return to Japa 
he taught a mixture of Zen and Mahayani 
Buddhism that would become the Oryo sect 
Rinzai Zen. He is also famous for bringing tei 
to Japan and campaigning to introduce it as j 
substitute for rice wine (sake). We don't knovl 
if he made much profit, but he sure madl 
himself a name. Here is his sales pitch 
ancestor of all Hondas, Sonys and Mitsubishi 




"In the great country of China 
they drink tea, as a result of which 
there is no heart trouble and 
people live long lives. Our country 
is full of sickly-looking skinny 
persons, and this is simply 
because we do not drink tea. 
Whenever one is in poor spirits, 
one should drink tea. This will put 
the heart in order and dispel all 
illness." 




« 


The truth is the Rinzai Zen survived in 
Japan solely because of the fondness which the 
powerful Samurai had for it. Rinzai's style, 
hard, illogical, spontaneous and not requiring 
book learning greatly appealed to them. It 
fitted their own experience of life: now, or it 
might be never. 


!!»«: 
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Dogen 
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>ut the transplanting of Zen would not 
have been so successful if not for the 
appearance of Dogen Kigen ( 1200 - 1253 ), Japan's 
first great native Zen master, still considered 
today to be the "most powerful and original 
thinker Japan has so far produced." The 
illegitimate son of aristocratic parents, he was 
well educated in poetry and calligraphy. But his 
religious journey began right away. His father 
died when he was two and his mother when he 
was seven. On her death bed, she made him 
promise to become a monk. It is said that at 
her funeral, Dogen wondered at the 
impermanence of life. 













And as a young monk, he was obsessed with the 
question, 


why do we Hwe Zo 
ptlACZlCe pubbhisfiA 
if we aIkza i>Y hAVe 

Bubbk-A HAZWie ? 



*J_ his question brought him eventually to China. 
Dissatisfied with the discipline he found there, he was 
about to return home when someone happened to 
mention to him a new master at the T'ieng Tung 
Temple. The meeting of Dogen and this Master Ju-ching 
( 1163 - 1228 ) was a fortunate event for the future of 
Japanese Zen. Ju-ching was a Soto master and an 
uncompromising advocate of sitting meditation. He 
ended his daily zazen at eleven at night and started all 
over again at two-thirty the next morning. Here Dogen 
learned his Zen and attained his enlightenment. 


The story goes that as he was 
meditating one early morning, the 
fellow next to him began to doze — a 
rather common occurrence in 
modern Zen as well. 


I 1 
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Master Ju-ching was passing by at that moment and 
yelled at the sleeping monk, 


:AzeN mzans drioppwc, 

Off BodY AW& M1N&/ 

—iQr 


D, 


JL/ogen, immersed in meditation 
was startled at first and then a warm 
glow began to spread within him, and 
overjoyed, he realized his original 
nature. He ran into the interview 
room and lit an incense stick to 
signify his attainment. Bowing 
deeply, he said, "I have experienced 
the dropping away of body and 
mind." The master affirmed his 
enlightenment. 






.l«3ogen stayed 
with Ju-ching two 
more years and then 
journeyed back to 
Japan, bringing with 
him Soto Zen. He 
became a vigorous 
spokesman for sitting 
meditation, trying 
unceasingly to 
convince his fellow 
Buddhists that they had 
better do some zazen 
or they could forget 
about enlightenment. 

'or this purpose, he wrote A Universal 
Recommendation for Zazen. He says: 


E 


in m ur i.i hi hi 'L 


you should pAy atzbnzion 
ro r he f\c r zhxz eveu rhe 

BuddhA SAkyAMUHl Jt A d T'O 

pn Acrice zAzeu foiz six yeAKs. 

ir 15 a ] ,50 SK id 'th.A'Z BodhidhxRHA 
\ia6 ro do zAzehi az sHAo-lfibJ 
reMp^e pon wiwe y exns tNoKdenzo 
rRAwsMir zhe Buddh-A-Miwd. siuce 


rhese A-wciewr SA^es weRe so SilujeNZ, how 
caw pmesenz ~6xy r/e Aiwees So ^J'chouc rhe 
pRAcnce of i Azebi ? you should szop 
puRsuiHc; wok6s aw 6 lezrezs xwd l carn to 
wirhditAW Xfsi<5 R€pi,ecr ow yourself, wh .ew 
you do so, youR Body Awd Miwd wil,l WATuRA^y 
f*Al,l, AWAY, AWd youR ORJ^IWaL, BuddllA 
nx ruse wit I, AppeATL- 



i followers built him a temple in 

the mountains called Eihei-ji (Eternal Peace) 
which is still the center of Japanese Soto Zen 
today, There he wrote his voluminous 
Shobogenzo (Treasure of Knowledge Regarding 
the True Dharma), probably the most complete 
work ever written about Zen. 


jC^ogen died in 1253. Today the Soto sect has 
about three times as many followers in Japan as the 
Rinzai sect. 




Hakuin 


IfS 


-Lhe man most influential in creating 
today's Rinzai Sect was Master Hakuin 
(1686-1769). Hakuin spent his youth pursuing 
enlightenment. He apparently didn't have an 
easy time of it. He was beaten and laughed at 
by various masters even after his first satori, 
which he himself felt was the clearest anyone 
had had for centuries. But he pushed himself 
even harder. As a result, he had many deeply 
enlightening experiences, as well as a nervous 
breakdown and physical collapse. He sought 
the help of a Taoist monk and was able to heal 

himself completely. 



H, 


e made his 
permanent residency at 
Shorin-ji Temple. There he 
had his final enlightenment 
in a dream. He says: 


0N6 night IN A MY 

Morhefc cam6 anc* pRe sented 
Mfe w izh A pURpl,e KOB& M*de 
Of 51 Ik. wlrew 1 Ilf Ted it, 

B oth sleeves seeMed 
very he a vy, an<5, on 
cxaminin^ then, i 

pOUW<5 AN ol,(5 MIRROR, 
pivg OR SIX !NcVl65 IN 
^lAMe-reR, in ex ch 
sleeve, the reflect- 

ION f ROM Thfi MIRROR 
/w z'lie right s\eeve 
petjeff x'ted to my 
hexrt And vizaI 
ORGANS- My OWN MJNcf, 

mountains Awd rivers, rhe ^Rex/x gARxrh, 
ieewe^ 5eR€Ne a,nc$ b orroM^ess... Apr^R 
■rHis, vyJieN i looked ax All things, it was as 
though 1 weRe seeing My own f\ce. for the 
pi&st understood the 5AYiW<j, 

"the enlightened spirit sees the Buddhx- 

wa tune within his eye." 
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One of Hakuin's main contributions was the 
idea that one should meditate on the koan even 
while engaged in daily activity: 


-wHat is 'the zmue MedirAT/ow ? 
it is to kA\ke eveny'thiuq - cou^hiNq, 
swAllowiwq , 'Wavjkn; The arms, 

MOTION, S'ClL,L r N6S5 , worlds, ACTION, 

The evtl Ahid rhe qood, 
pjtospeiziz'y AN<5 5hAM€r ; 
cjain Ahid loss , Kiqh't ah 6 wnouq, 
into owe sisjqle ko aki. 



w» 


r ith this, he introduced Zen into the urban 
life that was developing in Japan at that time. 
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. n his advanced age, he was full of 
physical vigor. He lectured frequently to 
several hundred monks, wrote poetry and was 
famous for his paintings. Towards the end of 
his life he created the well-known 
koan for beginners: 


M/hAt IS the soufid Of 
,v ofie h.A,Nd cLappincj ? 


fl pfrtrp leaving the Orient, here's a new koan: 






||! i'i 

nrHH 1 
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JLt was not until the late 19th century that the 
West heard about Zen. At this time, interest in 
Asian religion in general was growing; some 
Western philosophers and artists were openly 
praising Eastern wisdom, and many Eastern 
texts were translated for the first time into 
Western languages. The Theosophic Society, 
founded in 1875, has been an important 
instrument for spreading the Eastern teaching 
in the West. In 1893, the first World Parliament 
of Religion was held in the United States. 

Among the many delegates from Asian 
countries was Soyen Shaku from Japan, the 
first Zfcn master ever to visit the West. His 
student, D.T. Suzuki, became the foremost 
scholarly interpreter of Zen for Westerners. 
Nyogen Senzaki, another student of Soyen 
Shaku, settled in Los Angeles. Artist and Zen 
master, Sokei-an, founded the First Zen 
Institute of America in New York City originally 
called The Buddhist Society of America. Ruth 
Fuller Sasaki, his wife also played an important 
role in bringing Rinzai Zen to the West. After 
his death, in 1945, she became a Rinzai Zen 
priestess at Daitoku-ji temple in Kyoto and 
established the First Zen Institute of America 
in laoan. 






JL he Second World 

War was a hard time for 
all Japanese in 
America. The newly 
arrived Zen masters 
were placed in 
internment camps and 
Zen was temporarily 
suspended. On being 
released from the 
camp, Master Sokei-an 
observed that "it is by 
fighting that people 
come to know each 
other." 




J3y the fifties, Zen was on an upward 
swing again. It was the time of the beat 
generation and many artists turned to Zen 
for new inspiration. Iconoclasts like 
Ginsberg, Jack Kerouac, and especially 
Alan Watts helped make Zen accessible to 
a wide audience. 



IB y the sixties, there was enough interest and 
enough teachers to get down to serious practice. Zen 
centers and monasteries were established both in 
America and Europe. The Vietnam War caused an influx 
of Vietnamese Zen teachers on a mission of peace and 
mindfulness. 

In the seventies, Korean Zen teachers brought their 
own style of Zen, gentle and sparkling. And finally, some 
Western students earned the privilege of the 
transmission and continued to spread the Dharma. 

^Ioday, Zen centers are nothing unusual in the West. 
But it is still too early to say the exact form that Zen will 
take in the wild West. 





JDor an artist, the value of 
life is expression. For an 
enlightened person, the ^ m 
source of life and the 
expression of life are identical. 
The enlightened Zen artist has 
become one with that source 
and all of his or her art 
emerges into the world with 
the same spontaneity and 
uniqueness which shapes 
everything in nature. 





F or the student of Zen art, the learning 
process is the same as the process of becoming 
enlightened. The task is to dissolve the ego, to get 
out of one's own way. 




Here is a quote from Zen in 
the Art of Archery in which the 
master is instructing 
the student archer: 




"You can learn from an ordinary bamboo 
leaf what ought to happen. It bends lower and 
lower under the weight of snow. Suddenly the 
snow slips to the ground without the leaf 
having stirred. Stay like that at the point of 
highest tension until the shot falls from you. 
So , indeed it is, when the tension is fulfilled, 
the shot must fall, it must fall from the archer 
like snow from a bamboo leaf, before he even 
thinks it." 



It is traditional for a Zen master to express the 
teaching in poetry and calligraphy. Some, of course, 
were particularly gifted. Here is a sample from 
Master Hakuin: 

“hey, soNzei 
wo^deK of womens 
you'Ke dowg z\zefi ro^AY 
“svuie>’’ 

jn»mong the arts which grew out of Zen practice 
or were greatly influenced by Zen are : 






tea ceremony 



A 


Lll Zen arts have certain qualities in common. 
The Japanese use the word "wabi" to describe 
the loneliness, simplicity and poverty of Zen 
art. They love objects which look worn or 
vulnerable, or somehow incomplete, marked 
by life. The incompleteness and the directness 
of Zen art involve the audience; our own 
associations and creativity are called to fill in 
the gaps. 


Here is another example of the very personal content of 
a Zen poem: 



1 co^se Alone, 

1 die aI ofiie; 

IN eerwee^ zwes 

i am aLon^ MY 

a f4b H\q\iz. 



JLVere are several versions of how the poet Basho wrote 
his most famous haiku. This one is told by present-day 
Korean Zen Master Seung Sahn: 


"There was once a great 
japanese poet named Basho. He was 
a very bright young man, and as a 
serious Buddhist he had studied 
many sutras. He thought that he 
understood Buddhism. One day he 
paid a visit to Zen Master Takuan. 
They talked for a long time. The 
Master would say something and 
Basho would respond at length, 
quoting from the most profound and 
difficult sutras. 




V, 
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Finally, the Master said, 

f "You are a great Buddhist, a great man. 
f You understand everything. But in all the time 
we have been talking, you have only used the 
words of the Buddha or of eminent teachers. I 
do not want to hear other people's words. I 
want to hear your own words, the words of 
your true self. Quickly now — give me one V 

sentence of your own." ^ ✓ — ' 


Basho was speechless. His mind f \ y / 
raced. \ / f/' 

n hAy~owsi ^ 

wHatc can zhey 

, “whA?? CAN I SAYry 

One minute passed, then two, then 
ten. Then the Master said, 

i r thouc l h / t you uNdenstood 
Budbhis m. why can't: you 
< answsk Me p 


Basho's face turned red. His mind stopped short. It 
could not move left or right, forward or back. It was up 
against an impenetrable wall. Then, only vast emptiness. 



Still pofsd 
A f ~K0q JUf^ps IN 
kenpiuNk/ 


The Master laughed out loud and 
said, 

'W&L/L mow ! These p&e 

'the vjorSs of y oun T&ue self ! 

Basho laughed too. He had attained enlightenment. 

zhe 
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a Uttle ftzoq 

Kidiw on ajbana>JA l,eAf, 

TiieMBVnG- 




1 ) r R.H. Blyth, an authority 
on haiku, gives this explanation 
for their power: 

exch thing is pne Aching the IxwcShAHMX) 
mcesSAntly, but this Iaw is not something 
biffeaent ftzon the thing itself, hxiku is 
the ftevexhng of this pjieAching bY 
rnesentinq us with the thing devoid 
of aU o\xfr MentM twisting an*> 
enotionxl discoloKAtion, 0KKAtheti,it 
shows the thing as it exists xt one xnd 
the sxne tine outside And inside the 
Mind, perfectly subjective, ounselves 
undivided fKOM the object, the object 
in its oKiginxl unity with ounselves... 

it is a way of KetuKMHQ to 
nxtune, to ounMoon n^tune, 
oart chenny-blossojA nxTiuie, 
owl f Ming leAf n^twze, 
in ShoKT, to OUtt BUbdhA >JATUK£. 

it is A WAV in which the 
cold winteK RAIN, 
the sw Allows of eveniM, 
even the veny 6aY in its 
hotness And the length 
of the night becojAe 
cruVv xlive, shAKe in oun 
huMAnity, spe Ah them own 
silent And expttessive IxnguAge 








Wa 


It was Hojo Tokiyori (1227-1263), Kamakura era 
warlord in Japan who first realized the value that Zen 
would have for the Samurai's training. Thereafter, the 
Samurai Shoguns became the main sponsors of Zen. It 
was said that in order to attain mastery in 
swordsmanship, it was necessary for the Samurai to 
transcend death while still alive. He had to learn to face 
death unflinchingly. Zen masters soon realized that they 
could teach Zen to their warrior disciples through the 
medium of swordsmanship. Here is how Master Takuan 
instructed the great Samurai, Yagyu Tajima: 


* 
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L .. 



NO SoubZ you see zhe 
swo&S abouz zo sZKike 
you, but' do noZ let 
you r min6 szop zheRe. 

kAV6 NO iNZeNZlON 
Zo COUNZ6R- 

AZZACk h/M 

in Response zo 
his zhtzexZeNiNq 
Move, cheRish no 
caIcuIaZihCj 

zhouqhzs whAZ - 
eveR. you siMpLy 
peRceive zhe 
OppON€NZ’S Move. 



you do not Allow youfi 
M!Kl6 'to Stop with IT, 

You Move oki just as you. 

ARe TowARd The opponent And M/ike 
use op his ATTAck sy Tunning it on 
himself. the n his swok6 M6Ak it To 
kill you will Become y oust own anc$ 
rhe weA poN will fAll on the 
oppoNesir hiM self. 

ANd- 

Tiiy not to locAhze The Mmd ANywhene , 
But \ex it fill up The whole Body , 
let it flow ThnouCfhouT The 
ToTxlity op y our, seinq. when This 
kxppeNS you use The hxnds whene 
they Afc& needed, you use the le^s or. 
The eyes wheRe They ARe needed, 
And no Time oje eneRC,y will $o 

TO WASTe. 


HP 

•^•oday these principles form the foundation of 
Aikido and all other martial arts. 



^£Ve style of painting associated with Zen 
in Japan is Sumiye brush painting. The 
aesthetic requirements of Sumiye are well 
defined. Foremost is the ability to transmit 



one's spiritual energy into the painting. This is 
a matter of immediacy and spontaneity of 
experience. Once a brushstroke is made, it 
cannot be corrected. Paintings are sketchy, 
simple and almost bare. Contrast is 
emphasized in the black ink on the white 
background, and the poignant liveliness of 
objects against the bare vast emptiness of the 
space behind them. There are no premeditated 
rules of symmetry or perspective, and 
dynamism is emphasized rather than shape. 


Chinese painter Chin Nung once 


said: 


You paint The BKANch well 
an& you heAK zhe wiNb. 


A nH the Zen Master Ikkyu wrote: 


/ AUi> wh\t is it, The he a KZ? 

z rs zhe soa^b op zhe pi/sie pneeze 
* in zhe wk pAlN^iN<5- 




^)ne of the most traditional forms of Zen 
art is the death poem or "gata"-a stanza of 
four lines which Zen masters would write to 
summarize their teaching for their students 
shortly before assuming the crosslegged zazen 
position and passing on. Here is how some of 
them handled this auspicious moment: 

whfiZ sh-All B6 MV UgACY ? 
vhe Blossoms of spmfic;, 
zhe cuckoo in the hills, 
zhe leA ves op AuruMN/’ 

-MASZeH KYOkAN 



one MAsreR, -wheN “pRes-sec5” 

poit hi 5 qATA, pi naILY Responded wi-th 
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l,Jfg 15 thus N 

6eArh is rfius 

QAZA Olt >JOC (JAZA, 

wKaC ’5 xh^ f U 55 ? 
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-MAszerz ? 
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-tJunother Master showed a true sense of Zen 
practicality. He wrote sixty postal cards on the last day 
of his life, and asked his attendant to mail them. Then 
he sat down on his cushion and died. The cards read: 
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xpten SAtoru ? 
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!^ pn teaches singlemindedness, wholeheartedness, 
intimacy, direct perception, non-aggression and 
spontaneity — a total transformation of our whole being 
and behavior, affecting all aspects of our life. 
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lecause Zen 
Buddhists believe that 
everything is constantly 
changing, they practice 
opening themselves to 
the natural flow of life, 
instead of trying to 
hold onto the past or 
manipulate the future. 








JL/uddhist 
monks used to 
beg every day for 
their meals in 
order to cultivate 
an attitude of 
humility and 
acceptance. It is 
said that Buddha 
died from eating 
poisonous meat 
which he'd 
received begging 


The third Patriarch of Zen, Seng-ts'an, 

said: rh€ qRGA't WAy is veiey 5iMpi,e. 
'JuS'C AVO\S plcklN(j AN($ chooS)N(j . 


JLn other words, there is a greater (realer) dimension 
of reality beyond our own ideas of good and bad. 
Because all comparisons are imposed on the world by 
our conceptual mind, vye can never say that one form is 
actually superior to another. All forms are part of a single 
fabric of life. The Zen student is careful not to make 
judgments which limit experience, which split up this 
wholeness. 


► • ♦ \ 
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JL*he following story of Master 
Hakuin is an illustration of non- 
clinging: 






m 

m 



T he Zen Master 
Hakuin was praised by 
his neighbors as one 
living a pure life. A 
beautiful girl whose 
parents owned a food 
store lived near him. 
Suddenly without 
warning, her parents 
discovered she was 
pregnant. This made 
them very angry. The 
girl would not confess 
who the father was, 
but, after much 
harrassment, at last 
named Hakuin. 

The enraged 
parents went to the 
master. "Is that so?", 
was all he would say. 




jAk-fter the child was born, it was brought to 
Hakuin. By this time, he had lost his 
reputation, which did not trouble him, but he 
took very good care of the child. He obtained 
milk from his neighbors, and everything else 
the little one needed. 

A year later, the girl-mother could stand it 
no longer. She told her parents the truth — that 
the real father of the child was a young man 
who worked in the fish market. 



qu.es s whAr, folks? 


T 

-1. he parents of the 
girl at once went to the 
master to ask his 
forgiveness, to 
apologize at length, 
and to get the child 
back again. Hakuin was 
willing. In yielding the 
child, all he said was, 

"Is that so?" 

!/» 

\e 
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J ust as the mind runs through the whole universe, it 
runs through the whole body. A conflicted mind is 
reflected in a poorly coordinated body. The more the 
mind is balanced in zazen, the more balanced the 
body becomes, and this causes the accumulation of 
energy, called in Zen joriki. So zazen directly affects 
all of our activities, the way we walk, the way we 
gesture, the way we speak. There is a story that once 
when a group of monks had gathered to hear Master 
Fa-yen give a discourse: instead of speaking he 
pointed at the bamboo curtains. Two monks at the 
same time went to roll them up. The master said, 
“One has gained, one has lost." The directness and 
power of the action reveals to an enlightened eye the 
depth of the student's understanding. 










£jen practice also affects the way we 
interact with other people. Master Rinzai said 
that people are always in one of these three 
relationships to each other: 


Host and Guest 


The host is in touch with reality and 
the guest is confused. 










aster Rinzai said, fol^OWefS Of The 'WAY, he 
who is now UsTeNtN^ to The dh^MA, he is 
not The fouiz eleweuTSj he is The on6 who 
can use The frouR eleMeNTS- if you cam see \z 
thus, zheN you aR6 fRee in youR coming 






^/Eodern Roshi Philip Kapleau 
writes that there are two stages of this 

involvement, mindfulness and 

mindlessness. 

These ARe siMply Two different 
deqnees op absorption- 

hMNdfulNess is a sTATe wheneiN 
owe is tot Alky AWAiee in Any 
SiruATTlON ANd SO Ai,WAy 5 Ab 1,£ To 
Respond AppROprztATely. Yer owe is 
AWARf op BeiNq AWARe 

MiNdLessNess, on rhe otYl€r 

hANd, OR “ NO - MlNdN655 ” AS 

ir h as Peew cAlled,/sA 
cowdir/oN op such 
coMpi,ere absorption 
zh at zhene is no 
veszi^e op self- 
awai zepess. 




early Buddhist Sutra says: 

in / whA'C is seen, zhene must just ee 
The see w. in whA't' is he And, zhexte 
Musr jusz Be zhe he AR&; in vjHaz is 
seNse6 / zhene must just ee zhe 
seNsed; in ^v^2A'C is zhou^hz, zhene 
must just Be zhe zhouqhz. 

T 

JLt is just this pure, direct 
reception of life which finally 
reveals ultimate reality, the 
one mind of the universe, to 
the Zen student. 

A monk said to the 


Master, "Please show me the 
way to enlightenment." The 







0 , 


ne of the most distinctive aspects of Zen teaching is its 
insistence on self-reliance. Zen teaches that we are each the 
Buddha. Since that is our real nature, there is nothing we 
have to do to become the Buddha (although there's often a 
lot of stuff for us to stop doing). The Zen student is expected 
to develop self-respect (for this real self) even beyond 
respect for the formalities of Zen. Here are three quotes from 
Master Rinzai on this theme:. . i u 

in My ta Iks The ne 
IS ABSoluTeL, y worhiw^ ReAl, ] f you see 
it Thus , you can spe n6 rew zhousANd 

pieces op yellow $ol6 A <3aY -ENJoy 

VouRselpf 

© 


0 BReT hpeN of The wav, you 
Muse kNowzhAT in 'The KexhTy 
Op Buddhist* zketze is NozhiNCJ 
exZKAOKdiuxny po& you to peRpofcM, 
you just live as usuaI wizhouz eveN 
znyiNCj to do ANyzhiNC^ in pARZiculAR, 
ATzeNdiNc; To youn nazuraI wants, . 
puTTiNq on clozhes, exziNCj mcaL ,s, 
anS 6own Tvhesi y ou - feel zitzed. 

L eT icno&ant people Ia uch at 





fol lowers of zhe waV, 
do noz zxke zhe bu66Yia 
ks zhe supneMe am . i Myself 
see biM as a pfcivy hol,e aw<* 
Bodhi sazzvas as Beiw<;5 
who BJN($ M6N wirk clnAINS. 
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pl,eAse doN’x: 
fetishize Mel 


m 
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the same theme, the 4th Patriarch, 
Tao-hsin said: 

Athene 15 siochisiq I^AckiNCj in you 

ANd yoxjL yovaiselF A&e No diffene^'C- 
fnoM The BudShA - zhene is wo ozheK 
way op Achieviwc; £uc5<$hAhoo(5 zkxN 
lezziuc, you# mjncS fnee to bc tzself. 


j3o the Zen student is not trying to transcend, or to get 
away from nature. Our actual nature is the thing sought and 
realized by the enlightened person. 




2jen is a completely experiential religion. Rather than 
being instructed in how things are or should be, the student 
is given techniques for achieving his or her own understanding 
and sensation of reality. Zen has been compared to drinking 
a glass of water. You cannot know the taste without tasting it 
yourself. This firsthand experience gives the advanced Zen 
student a firm self-confidence. 






* | *here is a story about a 5th 
century Zen master named Tao-sheng 
who had this kind of confidence. 
During his lifetime in China, 

Buddhist teachers did not think that 
all forms could be said to have 
Buddha nature, regardless of their 
consciousness. Tao-sheng was sure 
that everything does have Buddha 
nature and for this, he was expelled 
from the Buddhist community as a 
heretic. Later when the complete 
Nirvana Sutra was translated into 
Chinese, it was found that Buddha 
had taught that all forms do have 
Buddha nature. But at that time, Tao- 
sheng trusted his intuition so 
strongly that he was content to 
lecture on the subject to the rocks in 
the field. The story goes that the 
rocks nodded in perfect agreement 
with the master. Years later, a Master 
Ungan remarked that the rocks were 
nodding long before anyone 
bothered to speak to them. 



w. 


fe're going to 
end this book with 
some sound advice 
from the venerable 
Master Rinzai on how 
to achieve what was 
never lost— complete 
enlightenment: 


t 
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tell you this: there is no Buddha, no Dharma, no 

training and no realization. What are you so hotly chasing? 
Putting a head on top of your head, you blind fools? Your 
head is right where it should be. What are you lacking? 
Followers of the Way, the one functioning right here before 
your eyes, he is not different from the Buddhas and 
Patriarchs. But you do not believe it, and so turn to the 
%utside to seek. Be not deceived. If you turn to the outside, 
ere is no Dharma; neither is there anything to be obtained 
% from the inside. Rather than attaching yourselves to my 
words, better calm down and seek nothing further. Do not 
cling to the past, nor hanker after the future. This is better 
-than a ten years' pilgrimage. " 
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